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League Plan for Outlawry of War 


The outlawry of aggressive war by an international 
agreement to regard it as a crime and to treat the aggressor 
nation as a criminal has been the main topic of discussion 
by the League of Nations, whose session, lasting slightly 
over one month, ended October 2, 1924. The press re- 
ported quite fully the critical discussions of the last ten 
days. The Protocol itself was printed in full by the 
New York Times on October 11, 1924. It consists of a 
preamble and twenty-one articles, and was unanimously 
adopted at the closing session of the Assembly. The fol- 
lowing summary deals only with the main features: 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE PROTOCOL 


The Protocol grew out of the resolution of September 
6, adopted after the two remarkable addresses by Mac- 


Donald and Herriot, Prime Ministers, respectively, of 
Great Britain and of France. The spirit of those ad- 
dresses inspired the League throughout the discussion and 
apparently gave the essential impetus which carried the 
drafting committee over the many obstacles. The pur- 
pose which dominated the discussions was, in the words 
of the general report presented to the Assembly, to “facili- 
tate the reduction and limitation of armaments . . . 
by guaranteeing the security of States through the de- 
velopment of methods for the pacific settlement of all 
international disputes and effective condemnation of ag- 
gressive war.” 

The introduction to the Protocol recognizes “the soli- 
darity of the members of the international community” 
and asserts that “a war of aggression constitutes a viola- 
tion of this solidarity and an international crime”! Na- 
tional armaments should be reduced “to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety.” “The signatory States 
agree in no case to resort to war except in case 
of resistance to acts of aggression or when acting in 
agreement with the Council or the Assembly of the League 
of Nations.” (Article II.) 

The signatory States agree (Article III) “to recognize 
as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice” in respect to all or 
any of the classes of legal disputes affecting (a) the in- 
terpretation of a Treaty, (b) any question of International 
Law, (c) the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation 
and (d) the nature and extent of the reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international obligation.” 

If a dispute does not come within this area of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and if the parties concerned have been 
unable to agree on some procedure of arbitration, the 
Council of the League is instructed to deal with the matter 
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in such a way as will finally secure, if possible, a settle- 
ment by reconciling the parties. The essential point, as 
set forth in much detail in Article IV, is to secure if 
possible a friendly agreement. 

Article V deals with the protection of “national 
sovereignty” in matters of “domestic jurisdiction.” If a 
State claims that “the dispute, or part thereof, arises out 
of a matter which by international law is solely within 
its own domestic jurisdiction,” the arbitrators must seek 
and must accept “the advice of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice through the medium of the Council.” 
It was in regard to this point that the Japanese delegation 
made a point which caused much debate. As a result, the 
following provision was added: “If the question is held 
by the Court or by the Council to be a matter solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a State, this decision 
shall not prevent consideration of the situation by the 
Council or by the Assembly.” 

The probl@m of defining what acts of a State consti- 
tute aggression received careful consideration. The 
definition given in Article X is elaborate and complex. 
Briefly summarized, it provides that when a State resorts 
to war, refusing to accept the procedure of a pacific set- 
tlement or to submit to a decision resulting therefrom, 
or violates the provisional armistice measures enjoined 
by the Council or disregards demilitarized zones, it shall 
be regarded as an “aggressor,” and a criminal nation, 
= shall forthwith be subjected to the sanctions provided 
or. 

Sanctions or penalties, dealt with in Articles XI to XV, 
include both economic and military features. Their sole 
function, it is made clear, is to secure the submission of 
every dispute to some one of the many methods provided 
for a pacific settlement. 

A non-signatory State or a non-member of the League 
of Nations (Article XVI) in conflict with a signatory 
State “shall be invited to submit, for the pur- 
pose of a pacific settlement, to the obligations accepted 
by the State signatories of the present Protocol.” If it 
refuses to do so and resorts to war, it shall be liable to 
the sanctions provided by the Protocol. 

Article XVII provides for a general conference on 
reduction and limitation of armaments to be held June 
15, 1925, to which all the States are to be invited. It will, 
however, be held only if three of the members of the 
Council and ten of those represented on the Assembly 
ratify this Protocol. 

The remaining articles deal with sundry details mak- 
ing for the clarity and smooth working of this Protocol. 


RELATION OF THE PROTOCOL TO THE UNITED STATES 


The correspondent of the New York World sought the 
opinion of leading statesmen as to how the Protocol would 
affect the United States. M. Politis stated that “the 
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Protocol places on the United States or any other outside 
State only one obligation—not to go to war. Short of 
that it can remain as aloof from the League as it likes. 
The Protocol offers it several ways of settling disputes. 
_ An obdurate State which might insist on draw- 
ing back on its sovereignty and refusing to arbitrate 
even on its own terms of arbitration, cannot be touched. 
But the moment it commits an act of aggression against 
a member of the League it is in the same position of an 
aggressor as any other State in or out of the League.” 
“Foreign Minister Benes of Czechoslovakia 

took the same view.” 

Summing up the opinion of the statesmen at Geneva on 
the bearing of the Protocol on American-Japanese rela- 
tions, the correspondent of the New York World made 
the following statements: “Japan could not force the 
United States into any action whatever, or force her 
into war. If Japan demanded arbitration and America 
refused on the ground that the question was purely 
domestic, Japan could try to force the United States into 
the International Court. If the United States would not 
come, Japan could not get a decision through default. She 
could try to bring the question before the League Council, 
but if the United States still remained aloof, Japan’s 
efforts would have to cease. Only if the United States 
made an armed move against Japan could the League 
act. But if Japan made the first armed move, she would 
become the aggressor and the League sanctions would be 
put in force against her.” 


Some AMERICAN OPINIONS 


It is still too soon to know what the prevailing American 
opinion will be on this remarkable plan of the League to 
outlaw war and to make the aggressor a criminal. The 
following quotations show what some of the leaders think. 
“The covenanters at Paris in 1919,” says the New York 
World (October 2), “left it perfectly legal for a nation 
to go to war in the end. Five years have passed and the 
new covenanters at Geneva propose to make war illegal 
no matter when. For the first time in human history the 
governments of the world are seriously proposing to treat 
war not as a normal institution but as a crime. — 
The criminal nation is the nation which refuses to submit 
its case either to the World Court, or to the Council of 
the League, or to some other body for the arbitration or 
conciliation of disputes. In short, the nation is the ag- 
gressor which at any stage of a dispute, before, during or 
after arbitration, uses force.” 

The New York Herald Tribune editorial for October 3, 
1924, regards the Protocol as an effort “to put an added 
emphasis on the world-state idea. The new compact seeks 
to limit national sovereignty by persuading member 
States to accept the principle of compulsory arbitration 
of all disputes. It is this arbitrary power of 
intervention, reaffirmed in the Protocol, which makes it a 
potential threat to the United States. This country might 
be willing to submit disputes to a genuine world court of 
arbitration, but not to the more limited league court. 
Bs In trying to subject all nations to its operations 
the league is clearly promoting war as well as promoting 
peace. The super-State which it [the Protocol] 
sets up is no more workable than the super-State created 
by the Covenant. Outside the league they, 
[the Protocol’s guaranties] will create a natural resent- 
ment, for, even if never seriously applied, they will con- 
tain the seeds of antagonism, foment intrigue, provocation 
and all forms of diplomatic aggression.” 

Secretary Hughes is understood to have referred in- 
directly to the Protocol in his Cincinnati speech of Octo- 
ber 4 in the declaration that the people of the United 
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States “would never tolerate the submission to any power 
or group of powers of the determination of any of our 
domestic questions. If we are to cooperate, we must 
be permitted to cooperate without the sacrifice of our 
right to determine our own policies.” 

The fundamental ideas of the Protocol are American, 
says the New York Times editorial (October 3). “This 
country has been the pioneer and prophet of interna- 
tional arbitration. We worked for it, argued for it, sub- 
mitted it to European governments and peoples during 
many years. In most cases they listened to us politely, 
but would do nothing. Now they themselves have taken 
up the movement, carried it to an almost world-wide ac- 
ceptance, and the United States, at the time of this com- 
plete triumph of its own ideas, is standing coldly aloof. 
— We have to appear for the time being to be un- 
aware of the fact that a cause which our country valiantly 
advocated through a whole generation has come to full 
fruition. This cannot last. It is too ridiculous and 
humiliating for Americans to be forced to deny their 
own.” 

The New York World, discussing editorially what 
Japan accomplished at Geneva, called attention to the 
“mischievous talk” of “Japan-baiting jingoes.” “This 
agreement by the League,” says the World (October 1), 
“upheld at every point the American point of view in its 
controversies with Japan. We found ourselves . . . 
supported by the whole world, the League lined up on 
our side. Incredible as it may seem, blinded 
enemies of the League in America proceeded to act as if 
the League, instead of ranging itself with America, was 
threatening some injury. ; In short, the United 
States finds itself on the immigration question guaranteed 
in a very effective and quite unexpected way by the moral 
and possibly the practical force of the League of Nations. 
Far from being a danger to the United States, the negotia- 
tions at Geneva promise an immense insurance of our 
own national interest and national security. The nations 
at Geneva, seeking security for themselves, are by way 
of giving additional security to the United States.” 

The New York Times editorial of October 6, re- 
ferring to “the great step forward taken by the League of 
Nations at Geneva” and to its “visibly mounting prestige 
throughout the whole world” calls attention to President 
Coolidge’s statement on October 4, “I am in favor of 
treaties and covenants to prevent aggressive war and 
promote permanent peace,” and its editorial of October 
12, describing the Protocol as “a Magna Charta of na- 
tional security” declares that “it simply interprets and 
gives force to the original covenant in its supreme pur- 
pose . . , and this has been done without creating a 
super-State. But quite apart from the results . . . 
the Protocol reveals a new spirit. . . After four 
years of timidity due in part to the desire to conciliate 
America it is now giving daring attention to the major 
problems. . We are not invited to sign the 
Protocol. That is not our privilege. But we shall be 
asked to sit as a member of a conference on disarmament 
alongside the members of the League. To accept is our 
official opportunity and our international duty.” 


The Defeat of MacDonald 


After having been defeated on a number of issues 
which it regarded unimportant, the Labor Party finally 
chose to stand or fall by the decision of the House of 
Commons on the proposal of the Liberals for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the government’s suspension of the 
trial of James Ross Campbell for an article in the 
Workers’ Weekly, a communist organ, while he was tem- 


porary editor. The vote was 364 for the inquiry and 198 
against, all but ten Liberals voting with the Conservatives 
to turn out the Labor Party. Prime Minister MacDonald 
immediately went to the King and asked for dissolution 
of Parliament, to which the King consented, and an 
election has been called for October 29. 

It is generally conceded that the rule of the Labor Party 
has been marked by brilliant achievements in foreign 
affairs, notably the London Conference which put into 
effect the Dawes plan, the cooperation of MacDonald and 
Herriot, and MacDonald’s influence upon the League’s 
Protocol for the outlawry of war which is discussed in 
this issue. A remarkable tribute is paid to MacDonald 
by the New York Times for his achievements as foreign 
secretary. Other metropolitan newspapers refer enthusi- 
astically to these accomplishments. MacDonald’s foreign 
policies were upheld by the opposition. On domestic is- 
sues the party was largely unsuccessful, and could not 
have been expected to put through any far-reaching pro- 

sals. 

Pathe election campaign is marked by the lack of outstand- 
ing issues and in some districts by cooperation between 
Conservatives and Liberals in order to avoid three-cor- 
nered fights and give certain candidates a free field against 
Labor. This may be an indication of a coming coalition 
of these two parties against Labor, a development which 
has taken place in some of the dominions when Labor 
became a power in politics. 

To be able to say it has been “sustained” the Labor 
Party will have to gain a considerable number of seats in 
the Commons. It is entirely probable, however, that be- 
cause of the three party fight this election will have no 
decisive results, and will be merely one of a whole series 
of elections which may be necessary before any govern- 
ment can retain more than temporary power in England. 


Control of Chemical Warfare 


Dr. L. H. Baekeland, President of the American 
Chemical Society, discussed the relation of chemistry 
and war in his address before the recent annual 
meeting of the society. He said: “Anyone who is 
acquainted with later developments of the means of 
scientific destruction knows very well that the limit 
has not yet been reached, and that in future wars 
nobody will find a snug place where he may think 
he is safe or can escape the consequences. The largest 
and the best protected cities, irrespective of their size 
or distance, will be continuously exposed to destruc- 
tion and mutilation. Death and torture of the in- 
habitants will occur whether they are slumbering: in 
their beds at night or whether they are reading their 
newspaper in their comfortable clubs or saying their 
prayers at church. There will be no way of safe- 
guarding women nor children nor the old nor the 
infirm. 

“But the remedy to those horrors lies not in stop- 
ping the use of chemistry in warfare. Chemistry has 
been used in war since early ages. Whether it was 
under the shape of the stinkpots or gunpowder of the 
Chinese against sword or bow and arrows, or whether 
it was the Twentieth Century chemical methods, in 
every instance the soldiers who were subjected to it 
at first indignantly protested, until pretty soon they 
used the same or even more drastic means in return. 

“The greater remedy seems to be more of a plain 
generous week-day religion of deeds, rather than a 
Sunday religion of words; less hypocrisy, haughti- 
ness, lying and suspicion, and more decency and good 
will amongst peoples, in place of smug pedantic theology. 
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“But do not blame the chemists for what will happen 
if irresponsible, tactless politicians or writers continue 
needlessly to arouse the worst feeling in other nations. 

. After the harm is committed the chemist as 
well as the soldier and the sailor has no choice left 
but to do his part and to help straighten the mess 
into which they have been drawn by the silliness or 
boorishness of others.” 


The Rich Danish Farmers 


Denmark has become a Mecca for students of co- 
operative marketing and rural social institutions and 
they give fairly uniform reports of the remarkable 
development of cooperation and the vitality of social 
organizations. Perhaps the most interesting of the 
recent reports are from Professor E. C. Branson of 
the University of North Carolina who describes the 
cooperative organizations and the Danish kingdom of 
culture in recent numbers of the University of North 
Carolina Newsletter and the September Country Life 
Bulletin. The reasons he gives for the success of co- 
operation in Denmark are important: The movement 
originated in dire poverty and distress; the Danish 
farmers have wiped out illiteracy; there is a dense 
population; Denmark enjoys a unique geographical 
position near large markets; there are practically no 
tenant farmers; the cooperative enterprise is built 
upon stable local groups and from the bottom up; the 
beginnings were small, with little capital, but the 
foundation was sure; cooperation in Denmark is 
essentially self-help cooperation. In a comment on 
the success of the Danish farmers, Wallaces’ Farmer 
states editorially (August 29) that the Danish farmer 
appears to have an advantage, compared with the 
American, because the prices paid urban labor seem 
“to be down closer to farm product prices than in the 
United States.” 

Some of the students tell us that the intense co- 
operative development and the consequent prosperity 
have resulted in or made possible the kingdom of 
culture—the folk schools, the popularity of the arts, 
the great amount of reading and recreation, and the 
social organizations, though the Danish rural coopera- 
tives do marketing only. At least it appears that 
the marketing and cultural activities have developed 
together. It is contended that the cooperating farm- 
ers have influenced the anti-imperialistic policies of 
the Danish government. It is well known, too, that 
the Danish farmers are opposed to tariffs on imported 
goods. These evidences are of considerable ethical 
importance. It is worth noting, however, that some 
students of consumers’ cooperation feel that the 
idealism of the Danish farmers has been much over- 
rated; and some students of rural institutions hold that 
education and the development of cooperative spirit 
or virtues have been the main forces that have pro- 
moted the social welfare and that prosperity is not 
the chief reason for the cultural development. 

On the status of the country churches in Denmark 
there are no detailed reports. A member of the agri- 
cultural commission which studied rural cooperation 
in Europe in 1912 said recently that the country 
church was then in a period of decline. Professor 
Branson in a speech at Columbia University confirmed 
the reports of many poorly attended and abandoned 
churches but added that though the church as an in- 
stitution had declined, he felt that the Danish farmers 
were the most religious he had ever seen. 

A most important and thorough study of Danish 
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Cooperation by Chris L. Christensen, has just been 
published as Bulletin No. 1266 of the United States 
flrer 2 yea of Agriculture. Mr. Christensen spent 


ver a year making first hand studies of the Danish 

organizations. He is in charge of the division of 
_—"" cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“Short Cut’? Cooperative Marketing 


The shortest of short cuts to cooperative marketing 
was recently taken when five Chicago grain companies 
offered to merge and sell out to the farmers and a 
$26,000,000 corporation was formed to buy them by 
a small group of farmers and farm organization leaders 
under the Illinois Cooperative Marketing Act of 1923. 
The Illinois procedure is in harmony with the Na- 
tional Cooperative Act contained in the Capper- 
Volstead law of 1922. The board of directors of the 
new corporation includes several officers of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. One of the concerns 
in the merger is the Armour Grain Marketing Com- 
pany. It is understood that former executives of the 
merginig companies will run the new concern on a 
salary basis. The $4,000,000 capital of the marketing 
company has been supplied by grain companies in 
return for preferred stock in the new agency. 

The announcement to the press says that the plan 
will effect “tremendous economies” and will give the 
farmers what they have always desired, a chance to 
control terminal grain marketing facilities. The 
merger has been enthusiastically acclaimed by some 
urban newspapers which have been hostile to coopera- 
tive marketing in the past. Some editorials see in 
it an end of such economic heresies of the farmers 
as the McNary-Haugen bill. Said the New York 
Times, “This new movement is further to be wel- 
comed as signifying the retreat of the farmers from 
politics to consolidate their new position in econom- 
}fics.” A few metropolitan papers fear that the move 
is a scheme on the part of the farmers to use the co- 
operative law to gouge from the public the highest 
possible price for wheat, but most of the urban com- 
ment has been distinctly favorable. 

On the rural side the comment seems to be mostly 
unfavorable. The defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill 
in the last Congress has left mid-western farmers un- 
ready to accept any new schemes quickly. There is 
suspicion because of the support the new plan is re- 
ceiving from sources formerly opposed to farmer co- 
operation. There is fear that the owners of the grain 
companies were losing money and unloaded a white 
elephant. Again it is suggested that since a merger 
of these firms would be opposed by the Government 
if arranged on a private basis, they are seeking to 
accomplish it under cover of a pseudo-cooperative 
plan. A number of leaders of state farmers’ associa- 
tions have stated their opposition to the plan or 
crittcized it very harshly. Considerable criticism has 
been leveled against the group of farmers forming the 
company because they got together and elected them- 
selves directors, in some cases for long terms. It is 
alleged that this method of organization prevents con- 
trol of the company by the grain producers. 


“Pittsburgh Plus’ 


The Pittsburgh Plus Steel case before the Federal 
Trade Commission, described by Judge Gary as the great- 
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est law suit in the country, was recently decided against 
the United States Steel Corporation. An order was is- 
sued directing the steel corporation and its subsidiaries to 
abandon the Pittsburgh Plus system as an unfair method 
of competition, in violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and as price discrimination, in violation of 
the Clayton Act. 

According to this price system the corporation and its 
subsidiaries have sold rolled steel products, manufactured 
at and shipped from plants outside of Pittsburgh, at an 
advance over ordinary prices equivalent to what the rail- 
road freight charge on such products would be if they 
were shipped from Pittsburgh. The United States Steel 
Corporation thus paid only the actual freight charges 
from the mills where the products were manufactured to 
the customer’s destination, but the customer paid to the 
corporation an amount equivalent to freight charges from 
Pittsburgh. 

Describing this price system the Federal Trade Com- 
mission found that “(a) it is contrary to the public in- 
terest; (b) it is not based on the laws of supply and 
demand; (c) it is a price-fixing scheme succeeding the 
old steel pools, Gary dinners, etc.; (d) it is made possible 
by the dominant position occupied in the steel industry 
by the United States Steel Corporation; (e) it sub- 
stantially lessens and eliminates competition; (f) it 
destroys competitors; (g) it is price discrimination not 
made in good faith to meet competition; (h) it is an un- 
fair method of competition; (i) it retards business in all 
steel centers except Pittsburgh; (j) it adds unnecessary 
millions of dollars annually to the cost of steel products, 
and specifically adds $30,000,000 to the cost of steel prod- 
ucts paid by farmers in eleven Western states; and (k) 
it increases prices.” 


Instead of contesting this decision in the courts and 
carrying on years of litigation, the United States Steel 
Corporation accepted the decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The corporation’s reply contained the com- 
ment, however, that the Commission’s order would be 
carried out, “without admitting the validity of said order 
or the jurisdiction of the Commission to make the same,” 
and “in so far as it is practicable to do so.” This de- 
cision will probably greatly increase the prestige of the 
Federal Trade Commission and lead to a larger develop- 
ment of certain midwestern cities as rivals of Pittsburgh. 
Sectional rivalry was one of the big factors in bringing 
about this famous investigation and decision. 


“The Shenandoah Valley, Inc.” 


The Shenandoah Valley of Virginia comprising four- 
teen counties has organized an association to make 
known to the world its attractions to home-seeker, 
tourist and farmer. Many another area in the coun- 
try has done the same thing but this organization is 


unique in several particulars. In the first place it 
sees that commercial expansion is not the end and 
aim of its development. It is, therefore, vitally inter- 
ested in its schools, private and public. In the next 
place, it desires to link town and country in mutual 
improvement and ever better relations. It is also sup- 
plementing established agencies in some child welfare 
work. The significance of the organization lies in the 
fact that educators, social workers, clergymen, farm- 
ers, bankers and business men are counselling together 
and are attempting to think in terms of the total needs 
of the total area. 
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